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In the first part of this article, we discussed the factors present when 
a learner is confronted with the symbols of a second language in relation 
to their sounds. We come now to the more complicated process of 
acquiting symbols in relation to their meanings. The situation is 
certainly very complex; but this must not deter us from trying to 
observe the underlying principles. On the contrary, the more compli- 
cated che process, the more necessary is it that the teacher—and the 
student—shall become aware of the principles, in order to be the better 
prepared to deal with the difficulties. Certainly the teacher must do so ; 
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no less certainly the student. For in this matter of the awareness of 
difficulties, the adult learner is in a different position from that of a 
child—a child of eleven, for instance, learning a second language. 
The child, not yet accustomed to abstract thinking, finds it difficult if 
not impossible to analyse what he is doing. If we draw his attention to 
the principles of a task we may only increase his difficulties—we add 
the difficulty of analysing a process to the difficulty of mastering the 
process itself. 


But the adult learner, however uninstructed he may be, has already 
in the course of his life become conscious, to some extent, of the nature 
of language. Probably everyone, by the time he is adult, has thought 
about words and their meanings and the business of communication. 
And in learning a second language the adult student almost inevitably 
thinks about what he is doing and reflects on the nature of the process. 
For him it is an advantage to be made aware of the fundamental skills 
that combine to form this process. 

The position, broadly speaking, is this: the student has to acquire 
a system of symbols, with a corresponding system of meanings. We 
say “‘ system ” in each case ; because a language is not merely a collec- 
tion of symbols each with its meaning. A symbol in a language—a 
word, a phrase, or a sentence—is not simply a label attached to a 
meaning. There is a system, an order, in the symbols of a language ; 
there is also something of a system in the meanings which the speakers 
of the language attempt to communicate. In the symbols there is, for 
instance, a system of word-order ; a system characteristic of a language 
and often different from the principles of word-order in other languages. 
So too the inflexions and auxiliaries of a language are used systematically 
—always allowing, of course, for the irregularities that accumulate in 
the course of history. Even in English, certainly one of the most 
irregular of languages, there is some system in the order of words in a 
sentence and in the use of word-endings. Take, for instance, the ending 
-s for the singular of verbs and the plural of nouns. 

Side by side with the system in the forms of symbols there is, in 
every language, some system in the meanings communicated by these 
symbols. The meanings of a language constitute, in fact, a body of 
meanings. A dictionary, it is true, gives little or no impression of such 
a system, but this is because the words in a dictionary are arranged in an 
artificial order. In the language itself, as used day by day, meanings 
are intimately connected with each other ; they are held together by the 
attitudes, the customs, the habits and the conduct of the community 
whose language it is. Take, for instance, the English word book, and 
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remember the vast ramifications of connected meanings, extending 
far into the habits, past and present, of the English-speaking peoples : 
bookmaker; booking-office; brought to book; bell, book and candle. 

This, then, is the problem of the learner. Here are the symbols of 
the new language, with their meanings. Some of these symbols are 
quite unknown in the mother tongue ; others are to be found there. 
Some of the symbols, again, have meanings familiar to the learner ; 
others refer to experiences entirely, or relatively unfamiliar. 

Familiar symbols may have unfamiliar meanings, and vice-versa. 
We must attempt a brief analysis of these relationships. 
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In order to bring this analysis within the limits of a short article, we 
shall confine our discussion to word-symbols ; although, as we have 
said, phrases and even sentences may be symbols in a language. Now 
if we look at the relations between words and their meanings as they 
appeat to the learner of a second language, we find four main types of 
correspondence. First, both the word and its meaning may be familiar. 
Taking, as before, our examples from Russian as learnt by an English- 
man, we have [sup], meaning soup. Secondly the word and its meaning 
are unfamiliar: [Samavar]—the word absent from English and the 
object which it denotes unknown in ordinary English life. Thirdly, 
the word is unfamiliar, but its meaning familiar : [zub], tooth. Finally 
the word is found in the mother tongue, but with a meaning different 
from that in the new language ; [stul], chair. 

To show four types diagrammatically : 


| Second language (Russian) Mother tongue (English) 


Type | | 
Word |, Meaning | Word Meaning 
1 [sup] | soup | present the same 
2 [sAmavar] samovar | absent absent 
$ | [zub] tooth | absent present 
4 [stul] chair | present different 


In the same way, we could begin with words and their meanings in 
the mother tongue and show their correspondences in the foreign 
language—the problem that presents itself to the learner when he tries 
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to speak or write the new language. But for the purpose of the present 
article this would take us too far afield and perhaps unduly complicate 
the discussion. 

The order, from type 1 to type 4, in the above table is also the order 
of increasing difficulty for the learner. Obviously a word like [sup], 
and its meaning, will present little difficulty ; although it must be 
remembered that meanings in two different speech-communities are 
rarely exactly parallel—the Russian [sup], for instance, may mean 
porridge. 

Next in order of difficulty is type 2, for although, at first sight, it 
might seem specially difficult to learn an unfamiliar word like [samavar], 
with a meaning also unfamiliar, yet in fact this is easier to deal with than 
a word like [stul], a familiar symbol whose meaning is different from 
that which it has in the mother tongue. 

For, as we have seen in Part I of this article, one of the chief diffi- 
culties in learning a foreign language consists in the fact that the learner 
is attempting to graft a new set of speech-habits upon those already 
firmly established in his linguistic behaviour—the speech-habits of his 
mother tongue. On the whole, it is true to say that—apart from type 1— 
the more completely. unfamiliar the speech-habits of the second lan- 
guage, the easier it is to acquire them ; because where the new speech- 
habits include unfamiliar together with familiar elements, there is the 
constant danger of interference from the old-established speech-habits. 
Thus, it becomes easier for an Englishman to learn the Russian word 
[samAvar] with its meaning—both new—than to learn the word [stul] 
and keep in mind that in fact it means chair. 

Something, no doubt, depends upon the personal idiosyncrasy of 
the learner. Some people are more readily daunted than others by the 
unfamiliar ; they find it difficult to adapt themselves to any process 
which demands a new attitude of mind and a new set of habits. But it 
is worth noticing that even these people may find it easier to deal with 
type 2, where both symbol and meaning are new, than with type 3, 
where only the symbol is new ; and easier to deal with this than with 
type 4, where the familiar symbol is likely to evoke the habitual response, 
that is, the meaning “ stool.” In this last case, they may have to make a 
special effort to overcome their conservatism, which constantly leads 
them to associate a familiar meaning with a familiar symbol. 

A clear awareness of these factors in the process of acquiring symbols 
as related to their meanings should help both teacher and student to 
devise methods that will smooth the road to the new language. 


(To be continued) 
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In Defence of the Use of the Vernacular 


and Translating in Class 
By W. Stannard Allen 


In the last thirty years so much has been said and written in favour 
of the Direct Method and against what is believed to be the pernicious 
influence of his native language on a student of a foreign language 
that the present writer is almost afraid to voice an opinion that advocates 
what appear to be reactionary principles. He is comforted by fifteen 
years’ experience and experiment in teaching his own language to 
foreign students, and also by the strange fact that even the most narrow 
Direct Methodists he has met have, after a period of teaching, changed 
to some personal form of half-and-half compromise. This situation has 
usually been forced on the teacher by the students. Yet it leads the 
practising teacher to think that the strict tenets of a pure Direct Method 
technique might contain some hidden flaws; perhaps it is not just 
weakness on the part of the teacher to compromise. It is the purpose 
of this article to make a case for even more judicious use of the native 
language and a certain type of translation in the foreign language class, 
and at the same time to point out certain fallacies in the Direct Method 
logic that make some revision of the theory inevitable. 

The usual objections to the use of the vernacular and any form of 
translation exercise while learning a foreign language are as follows : 

(a) It is not natural (one’s own language has been learnt by 
association). 

(6) There will be confusion if the native language is too obtrusive. 

(c) It is a waste of time; the foreign language lessons will be all 
too short anyway. 

Other more general points used in this argument are : 

(a) Translation as an exercise is useless and does not really 
promote one’s ability in a language. (Jespersen emphasizes 
this point in How to teach a Foreign Language, publ. 1904.) 

(6) At least for the first year or so, teaching should be by example 
—no formal grammar is needed. 

(c) It is contended that even bilingual children do not translate 
and that they keep languages quite separate. 

Many of us have suffered so much and learnt so little from school 
prose translations, rightly criticised by Jespersen, that it is a matter of 
surprise that the practice is still so prevalent, even after it has consis- 
tently proved useless. But the kind of translating advocated in this 
article bears no resemblance to the tedious construing and proses of 
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old-fashioned school language classes. Before considering the place of 
translation and the vernacular in a progressive language class, it is well 
to look a little more closely at certain flaws in Direct Method theory 
and practice. 


One of its most insistent claims is that it is the natural way to learn a 
language. A child learns to speak this way ; everyone is his teacher or 
a source of practice, he learns through his environment or direct associa- 
tion, he is unconsciously assimilating the language throughout his 
waking life. Yet even after 12 or 14 years of this, doing at least 12 hours 
a day, he still has only an imperfect knowledge of the language ! 
(Of course, a great deal of this is wasteful learning, undirected and 
unselected, and the brain of a small child has little power of concentra- 
tion.) But we have all met examples of this state re-created in adult life 
in the refugee or worker settled in a foreign community. The writer 
has made a habit of observing such reople, especially if they claim to 
have learnt their adopted language by ear. The results are disappointing. 
Even after many years’ residence we usually find fluent speech with 
inaccurate structure, traces of the native idiom being the normal 
defect ; a person with a good ear will acquire a good accent, otherwise 
it remains foreign if not improved by phonetic guidance and practice ; 
the vocabulary is usually very limited, being confined to everyday needs. 
Only an intellectual approach can guarantee good and rapid results ; 
no second language will grow by itself very easily just by natural 
assimilation. There are, of course, exceptions, and most unusual 
linguistic gifts have been noted in the same way that we meet geniuses 
in other subjects. What do we learn from this ? That Nature is too 
slow and the unilingual way too tedious, that inability to compare the 
new language with one’s own can bring about an unconscious carry-over 
of one’s native idiom just as easily as excessive intrusion of the native 
language. Only intelligent comparison can eliminate the native idiom 
from the second language. 

We must bear the following fundamental point in mind. Our own 
language, at least from the age of about 14, is a machine for self- 
expression that works with very little mental effort ; so why not use it 
wherever possible to save time and avoid the haze that will inevitably 
surround an explanation in the new language ? 

It is a fallacy that the natural way of learning one’s native language is 
necessarily right for a second or third language. That ever present and 
effortless machine that brings our thoughts to life—the mother tongue— 
is just as surely at work when a class of students tackle a new language 
as when they discuss philosophical or mathematical abstractions. 
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It would be wrong to attempt to shut it out, and in any case quite 
impossible. The teacher’s task is to harness it to a new purpose, to make 
it illuminate a new subject; and since this subject is to be a similar 
machine when acquired, he must take great care that its processes do 
not interfere with and make confusing the new ones that are being 
freshly learnt. We can liken our native language to a grown-up brother 
teaching a new little brother to walk ; as soon as the little fellow learns 
to find his own feet and manage by himself, so the big brother must 
leave him more to himself until finally his ministrations are no longer 
necessary. 


Perhaps it is not generally realised that, although a reasonably fluent 
speaker of a foreign language certainly does not apply a translation 
technique when using that language, his own language has necessarily 
played a very large part in the learning of it, even if he has learnt it ina 
class taught by the strictest of Direct Method teachers. ‘Teachers and 
educational psychologists have observed some aspects of the foreign 
language skill very carefully, and have proved that the chief obstacle 
to real competence and fluency is the presence of a “ translation 
bridge ” in the mind of a halting speaker. Nevertheless many of this 
halting speaker’s colleagues will certainly have “‘ burnt their bridges ” 
successfully. It does not logically follow that the fault lies in the 
* unnatural ” method of teaching ; it might equally well be due to the 
mental characteristics of the learner. 


We should not accept unquestioningly that the use of translation is 
in itself bad or even “ unnatural.” Most observations to date have been 
on the foreign language technique and habits of competent students : 
that is, what happens when we speak a foreign language. It has proved 
very difficult to conduct controlled experiments on the processes of 
language-learning ab initio, with the result that much theory has taken 
their place. For instance, it has even been claimed that bilingual children 
learn two different sets of symbols that are kept quite separate. The 
writer has frequently noted the language-behaviour of bilingual children, 
and has watched his own two children under ideal bilingual conditions, 
making tests on the interplay of the two language-structures and 
pronunciations. This is not the place to go into the details of this 
fascinating subject, but one very interesting fact was established. 
English and Czech were the two languages in question, and they 
clearly influenced each other by subconscious translation. Certain 
familiar English or Czech patterns established themselves strongly in 
the other language, yet the children never heard a Czech or English 
speaker use such forms and they were constantly corrected. Examples 
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from them of a Czech thought-process in English are: What it is ? 
(Co to je ?); Where you are ? (Kde jsi ?); But you not ! (Ale Ty 
ne !). This is acommon type of mistake made by an adult Czech learn- 
ing English, and the Direct Method theory would claim that it is 
because he has been learning by an unnatural translation method and 
is not thinking in English. But that is not true of a small child who 
cannot read and does not understand what we mean by “ Tell me in 
English ” or “‘ Tell me in Czech.” It is reasonable to suppose that it is 
also not true of an older student, but is the result of an unconscious use 
of a strong native pattern with another set of symbols not yet securely 
established. It has yet to be demonstrated incontrovertibly that a 
Direct Method student makes this kind of mistake less frequently than 
students who freely use their own language in the early stage of learning 
a foreign language. 


Careful observations show that even under strictest Direct Method 
conditions the native language plays a strong, if subconscious, part in 
the early stages of learning a new language. It is not difficult to test this 
with intelligent students or by observing one’s own reactions in learning 
a new language. Let us imagine you are learning French and are keen 
to do so without recourse to English. You are co-operating with a 
Direct Method teacher and are resolved not to associate the two 
languages but to train yourself to think and assimilate new material 
direct from French. With pictures and demonstration you successfully 
learn “‘ la fenétre,”’ “ la table,” “‘ la chaise ” and several other common 
words of all types with only the merest shadow of “ window,” “ table ” 
and “ chair ” flitting across the background of your mind. But your 
brain is trained to inquire and your studies have made you language- 
conscious, so that less simple concepts demand a more exact definition. 
“Le fauteuil” awakes a stronger echo of “ armchair” to fix the 
difference from “ chair”; and the first introduction of “ Je suis ici 
depuis longtemps ” will bring you up with a jerk. In vain will the 
teacher construct parallel examples and try to pacify the inquisitive 
class. The brightest student will quickly grasp the general sense and, 
if he tries to avoid English, will learn by repeating “ Je SUIS ici 
DEPUIS longtemps,” his emphasis betraying his half-felt recognition 
of the differences from the English structure; all this may well be 
simultaneous with a running commentary whirling round in his mind 
in English of: “present-tense present-tense-in-French-not-perfect-and- 
since-is-for.” Alas, in practice, not all students will drive themselves 
to work even this half-and-half way ; the average student asks both 
for translation and explanation, and if his teacher is adamant he will 
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work it out and look it up for himself. He is not happy till his intellectual 
curiosity is satisfied, and the only clear medium for this is his own 
language, which must perforce also act as the yardstick and model for 
comparing the new language. 

The practical teacher is forced to admit that he cannot eliminate the 
student’s mother tongue, if only because the student himself cannot 
dispense with it ; he is using it subconsciously far more than is generally 
realised. It is even a moot point whether it is wise to attempt to do so 
to the extent that advocates of the Direct Method would have us do. 
The normal thought-processes are chained to one’s native language, 
and any use of it to explain ideas and concepts that illuminate any 
aspect of the language being learned is a valuable short cut not to be 
despised or eschewed because we feel the time should be spent in 
making use of the new language itself. This is time-saving, not time- 
wasting. The average English child learns the use of a perfect tense 
with “ since ” and “ for” by the age of 8 or 9 in a natural way by a 
Direct Method process. He does not know what he is doing, but the 
habit is usually safely established by then. But the foreign student of 
English, on meeting the structure for the first time, should not be 
allowed to wallow along in a haze of uncertainty while his patient 
teacher “ fixes” the pattern with some more examples and gives a 
simple but inadequate explanation in imperfectly understood English. 
Ten minutes or less in the student’s own language would have made the 
principle clear at the outset, and the student would not have to satisfy 
his curiosity by referring to some probably inaccurate local textbook. 


In the first two years a student’s commonest mistakes are those 
that echo his own idioms, structures or word-order. Now these are 
not the result of conscious word-for-word translation; they occur 
with equal frequency in classes taught by all methods and are even a 
common feature of the linguistic behaviour of a bilingual child, who 
could not possibly be accused of translating from the mother tongue. 
They occur simply because our pure concepts are strongly tied to the 
vernacular, and the order of expression and its very nature are condi- 
tioned by it. It is quite useless to attempt to shut out the native language 
and imagine that these mistakes cannot occur because you do not allow 
the student to translate. You might just as well try to stop him thinking 
altogether. The very opposite procedure will in fact prove the most 
effective antidote. Just as the psycho-analyst brings your personal 
bogeys into the light and destroys them, so the clever teacher will 
trace recurrent mistakes to ingrained habits in the native source, show 
them boldly to his students, and proceed to drill new habits in the new 
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medium. We cannot ignore them or attempt to turn from them, for 
they are part of our very way of thinking ; so we bring them into the 
open. Aud it is here that translation itself can be made the teacher’s 
most valuable ally, working hand in hand with the pattern-drilling of 
essential structures. Let us apply this to the two elementary points 
mentioned above: a question word-order pattern, and one of the 
commonest uses of the perfect tenses. 


The first occurs with almost all students in the first three months, and 
is sometimes curiously persistent even when they have achieved some 
fluency. Word-order mistakes are always stubborn, and as natural 
question-making falls more to the teacher than to the student, the latter 
usually gets less practice in questions than in simple statements. The 


most direct cure is by translation. A completion exercise or “‘ Turn | 


into questions ” becomes a slow and clumsy puzzle in such a case, and 
a substitution table does not provide sufficient brain-stimulus to over- 
come the existing habit of thought and create a new one. So a simple 
series of “Co to je ? Kdo jste ? Kde to je 2” etc., is fired at the 
students, and the correct English form is found with growing fluency 
and ease. The device is extended to known auxiliaries but kept rigidly 
to the most elementary pattern: ‘‘ Kde muze sedet, spat, bydlet ?” 
etc. (“‘ Where can he sit, sleep, live ? ” etc.). The phrase to be “ trans- 
lated ” is so elementary and kept within such a limited vocabulary and 
pattern, that it really reaches the student’s mind as a pure idea that he 
is to express in English. Paradoxically, the new pattern is hammered 
home by using the old familiar one. What we are really doing is evoking 
a thought-pattern by the most natural means, the student’s own 
medium of thought, and asking for its new pattern in the medium of 


thought he is striving to acquire. ‘‘ Co to je ?” etc., are so closely | 
q J y 


identified with his thoughts that for all practical purposes they can be 
taken as the thoughts themselves. 


The second example is a difficulty caused by a different sense of 
time and tense in the two peoples. With a class of average students 
it is certainly more quickly overcome and the new thought-process 
learnt by a simple explanation (in the student’s own language) and 
thorough drilling, both by completing phrases and by “ translation.” 
Again we should bear in mind that a series of short sentences on the 
pattern “‘ I have been here for a long time,” addressed to the students 
in their mother tongue, is really the quickest and handiest way of 
evoking this concept in their minds for its expression in English. The 
concept only exists for them in association with the present tense, and 
the initial effort of producing this idea in the present perfect when 
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English thought-symbols are used becomes gradually less and less : 
finally the right tense is automatically called up when English is the 
language in use. There must be a conscious and repeated effort to 
achieve this, and a cafefully devised “‘ translation ” series is one of the 
quickest and surest ways of doing so. As with our first example, the 
device can be extended to other verbs as a drill for the present perfect 
continuous : “ I have been waiting, sitting, standing, reading, etc., for 
a long time, etc.” 

I have tried to show that this device is not strictly speaking translation 
at all, but merely a practical application of the fact that our thoughts 
are bound up in words ; when we learn a new language, we have to 
train our thoughts to move in other patterns, sometimes using a new 
order of words or a different structure. When, then, does this type of 
work become the kind of translation we are warned to avoid ? It does 
so as soon as the device is not used to drill a fixed new pattern, or as 
soon as extraneous ideas are gratuitously introduced. The sole purpose 
of this form of translation, that of evoking certain thought-patterns 
for immediate expression in the new medium, is then nullified: and 
we are approaching that familiar time-waster and destroyer of freedom 
and initiative in the new language, the exercise of “‘ Translate the 
following into English.” The school exercise of prose translation, a 
glorified hunt for the ‘“* mot juste,” is as useless as the laboured word- 
for-word translation in class of a foreign classic into the vernacular. 
But the keen teacher should observe that use of the mother tongue 
can sometimes be more direct and surer than the Direct Method. The 
more adult student need never make the mistakes of the bilingual child, 
because the teacher can turn psycho-analyst, produce the disturbing 
element for all to see and, setting his students’ thoughts in motion by 
the most direct method—their native language—train them to move 
more and more surely in their new medium of expression. 

Big Brother should not have his hands slapped every time he turns to 
help Little Brother ; the little fellow will run quickly enough when he 
feels confident. 

TAILPIECE 


H. E. Palmer’s scholarly series, International English Course (publ. 
Evans Bros.), which has already appeared in several European languages, 
provides an excellent example of free use of the native language for 
explanation and structure-translation in combination with Direct 
Method substitution drills. It is also interesting to note that Mr. C. E. 
Eckersley is rapidly supplying his popular Essential English series with 
a compact introductory course in various languages. 
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Notes on the Position of the Adverb 
By H. D. Streatfeild 


THE TyYpPIcAL MISTAKE 
“Oh yes, I like very much the cinema |” 


There can be no teacher of English to whom sentences of this kind 
are not all too familiar. The trouble is that English is exceptional in 
disallowing this particular word order. In many other languages it is 
acceptable: that is to say it is possible, even normal, to place the 
adverb immediately after the verb, whether the latter has a direct 
object or not. In other languages again the verb is arbitrarily kept to the 
end of the sentence, and the possibility of the adverb following it does 
not arise. But it is natural to place the adverb next to the verb it qualifies, 
and so the foreign student tends to construct sentences in the form 
verb-adverb-object, and finds this vice hard to eradicate. The solution, 
of course, is for the student to refrain from translating from his mother 
tongue : to learn his English direct, in the form in which it is spoken. 
But this is a counsel of perfection. The pupils with whom the majority 
of teachers have to deal have not the advantage of a perfect basic training, 
with all the time and individual attention that that entails. In default of 
this it is necessary to discover some rules which will enable the student 
to recognise and avoid this typical mistake. 


As in so many cases in English, it is hard to find a simple and all- 
embracing rule; and rather than confuse the mind of the elementary 
student by giving him a complicated rule embellished by numerous 


exceptions, it is best to confine oneself, during the early stages, to an ! 


approximation. Once the students are thoroughly grounded in the 
simple cases covered by the approximation, their experience may be 
widened by the introduction of some of the more difficult forms. In 
order to avoid being “‘ caught out” by the inevitable smart student 
who delights in proving himself cleverer than his teacher, it is advisable 
to state at the outset that exceptions do in fact exist, and will be dealt 
with later. 


In my experience the most convenient practical approximate rule may 
be stated in the following form :— 


1. The nucleus of the English sentence is the group subject- 
verb-object, in that order. (Provided, of course, that the verb is 
transitive, and that an object exists.) - 


2. The word-order in English is very strict (largely owing to the 


poverty of inflections, which simplifies the language in other | 
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respects) and this standard order may only be varied in accordance 
with definite rules. 


3. There are certain clearly defined cases in which subject and 
verb are inverted, in which case the subject must immediately 
follow the verb. The negative particle not is also invariably placed 
immediately after the verb. In all other cases the word or phrase 
immediately following a transitive verb MUST be the object. 

This rule can be illustrated by means of contrasting two sentences 
such as 
I don’t like wine very much ; and 
I don’t like very much wine. 


In the latter the whole phrase very much wine, meaning a large quantity 


' of wine, is inevitably taken by the English ear as the object of the 


verb like, and the sentence thereby acquires a different meaning. It is 
a good idea to fix on a standard example which amuses the students, 
and whenever the mistake is made to ask the offender (e.g.) “ Do you 
like very much wine ?” ‘This technique keeps them alive to the point 
at issue and at the same time preserves their good humour when it is 
necessary to interrupt them with this tiresome correction. 


So much for the approximation. The exact truth demands that we 
admit that it is in many cases quite permissible to place an adverb or 
adverb phrase between a transitive verb and its object ; but in an even 
larger number of cases it is not permissible to do so; and although 
ambiguity may not necessarily result, the construction is entirely 
wrong and un-English, as in the example J like very much the cinema. 
No Englishman will be able to supply rules as to when it is and when 
it is not permissible to place the adverb in this position. The native 
English speaker simply “ feels ” that in some cases the construction is 
correct, whereas in others it is not; in other words he is guided by a 
usage which he has learnt unconsciously. In order to help the foreigner, 
the best that we can do is to indicate certain classes of example in which 
we do in fact feel that this order is admissible ; he must learn the rest 
by reading and listening. 

1. It is frequently used when the object is a long one, i.e. when it is 
a whole phrase, or when it has attached to it a relative clause from which 
it cannot conveniently be separated. In such cases to place the adverb 
in the theoretically correct position at the end of the sentence might 
result in ambiguity, or would separate it by too much from the verb 
that it qualifies. For instance : 


He confessed at once that he had stolen the apples. 
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Here the object is the whole clause beginning that . . . and to place 
at once at the end would alter the sense. Or: 
Please return before Monday all the books that you have borrowed 
from the library. 
In this case the relative clause must immediately follow the object 
books and to place the adverb phrase before Monday at the end of the 
sentence would lead to ambiguity. 
At the same time there are many cases in which this expedient cannot 
be used. We cannot, for instance, say : 
He told very well the story about his adventures among the headhunters 
of Borneo; nor 
He took very badly the suggestion that he should resign the chairman- 
ship in favour of his brother. 
In both these cases the adverb can only be placed in one position : at 
the very end of the sentence. It is immaterial how long the object may 
be, and by how far the adverb is in consequence removed from its verb. 
The difference seems to depend on the particular adverb in question, 
but I cannot find that there is any intelligible rule by which we may 
classify those adverbs which may precede the object in a case like this, 
and those which may not in any circumstances appear in this position. 
We can do no more than warn advanced students to be careful, and 
indicate a few of the common adverbs, such as well and badly, which 
are particularly intractable in this respect. 
2. There are a few other possibilities, e.g. : 
He says sometimes one thing and at others the exact opposite; or 
He demanded first food and then money. 
These examples are characterised by the contrasting pairs of adverbs ; 
and since similar constructions exist in all languages they should present 
little difficulty. In English, however, in contrast to some other lan- 
guages, the usage is very restricted. We cannot, for instance, say : 
He played excellently tennis but badly golf, 
which would be perfectly permissible in French, German or Italian. 


THE THREE POSITIONS OF THE ADVERB 

Hitherto we have been considering one particular position in the 
sentence in which the adverb must not be placed (save in exceptional 
circumstances). We will now turn to the more positive consideration 
of where it should be placed. 


There are three possible positions, viz : 


1. At the end—after the object, if there is one, e.g. I eat beef | 


sometimes. 
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2. At the beginning—before the subject, e.g. Sometimes I eat beef. 
3. Between subject and verb, e.g. I sometimes eat beef. 

It is clear from the above that the adverb sometimes may be placed in 
any one of these three positions. Unfortunately, however, it is excep- 
tional in this respect, for the vast majority of adverbs are confined by 
usage to one or two of these positions, and their use in a position in 
which they are not “ at home ” will offend the English ear, although 
it may not detract at all from the intelligibility or alter the meaning of 
the sentence. 

It will be convenient to classify adverbs, with respect to each of these 
positions, into three categories : 

(a) those which must be placed there—i.e. may not be placed in 
any other position ; 

(6) those which May be placed there, but which may also be 
used in one or both the other positions ; 

(c) those which May NOT be placed in it. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that this is not an attempt to compile 
an exhaustive list. Such an enterprise would be almost impossible, since 
there exist thousands of adverbs, and the usage of each varies with 
circumstances—in particular with the verb in conjunction with which 
each adverb is used. It is a fact that a large part of any language must be 
learnt by heart (not, of course, in the form of disjointed lists of words 
and cast-iron rules, but of living examples, which can be memorised 
easily and pleasantly). English, being subject to a particularly large 
body of irrational usages, probably requires more learning by heart 
than most other languages. Nevertheless I suggest that the following 
study has some value, in that it serves to draw the attention of teacher 
and student to possible pitfalls, and to sharpen their appreciation of 
the subtleties of the language. 


1. At the end 
(a) Must. A considerable number of adverbs of manner, such as 
well, badly, beautifully, properly, hard, are confined to this position. 
(6) May. This is the most natural position for adverbs, and the 
great majority of adverbs and adverb phrases may be used here. 
(c) May not. A few adverbs, generally of a negative nature, such 
as never, scarcely, hardly, may not be used in this position. Other 
examples are probably, quite, just, evidently, certainly. 
2. At the beginning 
(a) Must. Obviously, the interrogatives. Otherwise there do 
not seem to be any adverbs or phrases exclusively confined to this 
position. 
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(b) May. A large body of adverbs or adverb phrases—nearly, 
though not quite, as many as in | (6) above, since the number of 
those excluded is greater. See below. 

(c) May Not. Many adverbs of manner, as instanced in 1 (a) 
above, may not be used in this position. Negative adverbs may not, 
as a rule, be used here. A few of them, such as never, seldom, 
hardly, scarcely, are occasionally used in this position, in which case 
they must be followed by inversion of subject and verb. 


3. Between subject and verb 
This position requires some comment, for the following three 
reasons : 
(a) it is peculiarly English ; 
(6) it requires closer definition ; 
(c) a peculiar misconception is current about it. 

Closer definition is required in the case of the duplication of verbs 
when auxiliaries are used. In such cases the adverb may be placed in 
one of two positions : 

(i) between auxiliary and main verb, e.g. 
You will certainly see it; 
(ii) between subject and auxiliary, e.g. 
You certainly will see it. 
‘Lhe former is the more natural, and can always be used ; the latter has 
the effect of emphasising both verb and adverb, and not all adverbs 
which can be used in position (i) may also be used in position (ii). 
It almost forms a sub-category of its own. 

When the auxiliaries are used as main verbs, or alone (in abbreviated 

forms) the natural position for the adverb is before, not after them, e.g. : 
He never has any; 
(You should always help others) but 
You always should. 

When to be is used as the copula the natural position for the adverb 
is after it, e.g. 

He is really quite mad; 
(but : He really 1s.) 

We can therefore formulate the simple rule that the natural position 
under (3) is before the main verb, whether an auxiliary is used or not. 
The single exception is provided by fo be. 

The current misconception, to be found in many modern grammars, 


is that the so-called “ adverbs of frequency ” form a particular class, | 


to which this position is largely confined. This is completely misleading, 
since : 
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(i) several of the “‘ adverbs of frequency ” may be used equally 
well in one or both the other positions (see the examples with 
sometimes above) ; 

(ii) a very considerable body of adverbs, by far outnumbering the 

dozen odd “‘ adverbs of frequency,” are normally used in this 

position. Many of them are very common, such as quite, 
really, certainly, just, and others, such as incontrovertibly, 
incontestably, no less erudite and rare. 


We may now proceed to examine the three categories with respect to 
this position. 

(a) Must. A few common adverbs such as just, quite, merely, 
almost, nearly, are exclusively confined to this position. 

(6) May. A very considerable number of adverbs are most 
naturally placed in this position. It is particularly favoured by 
negative adverbs, or those with a negative inference, such as never, 
only, hardly, inevitably, improperly, undoubtedly, but it is not 
confined to them. Many very common adverbs, such as certainly, 
really, often, always, although they may occasionally be used in 
one of the other two positions, are so closely connected with this 
one that their presence elsewhere is arresting, and thereby serves 
to give emphasis or piquancy to a phrase. A large number of other 
adverbs, from which we may select, entirely at random, sometimes, 
generally, immediately, clearly, are almost equally at home in this 
and in one or both the other two positions. 

(c) May Not. Obviously all those quoted in 1 (a) above as being 
exclusively confined to the end position may not be used in this 
position. In addition to these it appears that adverbs and adverb 
phrases of time and place are never used here, and the majority 
of adverbs of manner, being confined to the end position, are not 
found here either. 


THE PARTICIPLE AS AN ADJECTIVE 
When an adverb does not qualify a verb, but an adjective or another 

adverb, the rule is simple: it is invariably placed immediately before 
the word which it qualifies. This applies to all adverbs without excep- 
tion. In certain cases the participles are used as adjectives, and then, of 
course, the adverb is placed before them as before any other adjective ; 
e.g. 

The cause was a badly leaking cistern. 
But note that we cannot say : 

The cistern was badly leaking, 
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because in this case the participle leaking is not an adjective, but the 
main verb of the sentence. The adverb badly must therefore retire to its 
invariable position when qualifying a verb: the end of the sentence. 
Thus : 

The cistern was leaking badly. 
In the same way with the past participle : 

It was a highly valued possession (adjective) 

but : He had valued it highly (main verb). 
But it should be noted that the past participle is treated like an adjective 
when it forms part of a passive tense, and may then be preceded by any 
adverb ; e.g. The object was highly valued by its owner. 


PRACTICAL TEACHING 
The matter given above may be utilised in the classroom in the 
following manner. 
A sentence, consisting of subject, verb and object, is written on the 
board. To begin with, the adverbial positions may be indicated, thus : 
(2) he (3) played tennis (1). 
Each member of the class is then given an adverb or adverb phrase to ) 
insert in its proper place or places. . 
For instance : insert never, very badly, every day, certainly, sometimes. 
The answers, of course, are as follows : 
never is only correct in position (3). 
very badly is only correct in position (1). 
every day may be used in either (1) or (2) (preferably 1). 
certainly may be used in either (3) or (2) (preferably 3). 
sometimes may be used equally well in any of the three positions. | 
More than one adverb or phrase may, of course, be inserted at the 
same time. The effect of this is that the pupils, through saying each 
correct version aloud, automatically memorise the correct position of 
each adverb. Needless to say, the teacher must prepare his examples 
in advance; otherwise difficulties will arise through the choice of 
unsuitable words. 


CONCLUSION 

** Style ” has been defined as that manner of writing in which the | 
common usages of the languages are faintly but perceptibly strained. | 
If we say he always tried to do good, the effect of the phrase depends 
entirely on the sense ; if, however, we substitute the slightly unnatural ; 
form always he tried . . . the unfamiliar position of the adverb arrests 
the reader’s attention and imparts a faint charm and distinction to a i 
banal phrase. It is “‘ effects ” such as these which constitute some part | 
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of the distinction of good writing ; but a crasser, more violent departure 
from usage cannot, of course, be tolerated : it is the artist’s fine suscepti- 
bility to language which discriminates between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. But if the reader is to appreciate such a point at all he must 
be thoroughly familiar with the common, everyday usage from which 
the artist has departed. If the normal, everyday idiom is not so familiar 
to him that it is “ second nature ” he will never notice the departure 
from it, will never feel the originality of the artistic phrase. That is why 
the natural, everyday usage of the language is what we have to teach, 
and why it is quite useless, and may indeed be harmful, to introduce 
our pupils to great literature before they are so deeply conversant with 
the ordinary, unadorned idiom that they are capable of thinking and 
speaking it fluently and correctly. It is the purpose of exercises of the 
type described above to inculcate such a familiarity with the common 
idiom in the student who has passed the elementary stage of his study 
of the language, and is beginning to feel his way towards an under- 
standing of its subtleties. At the same time they will help to preserve 
the more elementary student from the commission of “ howlers.” 
) Let us hear no more of J like very much the cinema. 


B.B.C. English Lessons for Foreign 
Students 


By R. J. Quinault 


to students in schools or classes or to those of a particular age. Nor are 
sts | 


It is now some eighteen months since I first wrote in these pages on 
the subject of the English by Radio programmes of the B.B.C. Since that 
time the original series in the Corporation’s European Service has 
celebrated its fifth birthday, and there has been considerable develop- 
ment in the various other series now broadcast to different parts of the 
world. It may be useful at this point to review what is being done, so 
that teachers abroad may know which series are likely to prove of 
assistance to their students and pupils. 

In considering any of the series it must be remembered that the 

lessons have to find their place in B.B.C. programmes addressed to the 
general listener overseas. There can be no restriction of the audience 


we able to rely, as a domestic broadcast to schools may do, on a “‘ground 
_ staff” of teachers to prepare the way for each lesson and to follow it up 
afterwards. It is equally impracticable for us to embark on the type of 
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course that undertakes to correct written work for each listener: the 
Corporation’s charter makes no provision for setting up a world 
correspondence college! Even the business of organising the publication 
and distribution of texts to support a course of lessons becomes much 
more complicated when the programme is directed to a distant audience. 
So far we have usually had to think as much of the listener without a 
text as of the one with, and this has naturally influenced the form of 
the lessons and the particular methods evolved. 


To these particular limitations met with in broadcasting to countries 
overseas must be added those that are characteristic of radio in general 
as a means of communication. It may be a truism to point out that radio 
is a purely aural medium, but this obvious truth is sometimes lost sight 
of by those accustomed only to classroom teaching, or to teaching by 
means of books. In the classroom the gesture and facial expression of 
the teacher can play an important part in conveying meaning. So can 
well-chosen illustrations, charts, posters, and other devices to convey 
information by means of the eye. Many effective language teaching 
methods quite rightly place great reliance on visual aids, but these are 
denied to a radio course unless they can be incorporated in a booklet 
assumed to be in the listener’s hands and so to form an integral part of 
each lesson. On the credit side, however, a radio language course does 
enjoy some undoubted advantages. It is accessible to all, including 
those in remote places who would otherwise be deprived of any oral 
instruction. It costs virtually nothing to the listener, apart from the 
eventual expense of the accompanying booklet. And it can offer to every 
student the opportunity of learning the spoken language from the 
example of good native speakers, of both sexes. Thus, while our B.B.C. 
lessons must address themselves primarily to those studying without a 
teacher, they may still form a useful supplement, at various levels, to 
the work of the pupil in the classroom. 


It is clear that, to overcome the handicaps already mentioned, our 
courses at the more elementary levels must make extensive use of the 
listener’s own language. Indeed, to start at true beginners’ level under | 
such circumstances, it is necessary to spell as well as to translate each new 
English word to be used, a laborious procedure which takes up much 
time on the air and considerably holds up progress. The experiment of 
beginners’ courses has nevertheless been made in a number of our 
services, meeting in each case with a very favourable response from 
listeners. The Lernt Englisch im Londoner Rundfunk series in the B.B.C. f 
service to Germany, the L’ Anglais par la Radio beginners’ course inj 
the B.B.C. French Service, and the so-called Baker Family series in the ) 
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programmes to Latin America provide the chief examples. At the 
moment of writing each of these courses is being repeated, this time 
with the support of booklets or texts published locally. There is also a 
separate Austrian edition of the German series under the title Warum 
nicht Englisch lernen ? 


Our other elementary courses in the various B.B.C. foreign language 
services have been less ambitious in their aim, and sought merely to 
provide a simple introduction to the spoken language for listeners 
already possessing a slight knowledge of English. Courses of this 
character are at present going out in the Albanian, Bulgarian, Czech, 
Danish, Dutch, Finnish, Greek, Hungarian, Italian, Norwegian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, Spanish and Yugoslav services. 
Several of them have been based on a graded series of conversations 
prepared for us by the well-known writer of English textbooks for 
foreign students, C. E. Eckersley. Each conversation introduces a 
limited number of new words and illustrates certain common con- 
structions. These are explained in the listener’s language by a com- 
mentator who introduces the conversation in the broadcast lesson. This 
combination of English conversation and vernacular commentary 
makes a convenient form of radio lesson which has also been adopted in 
a general series written for the Corporation by another experienced 
teacher of English to foreign students, A. S. Hornby. This series, to 
which I shall have occasion to refer again later, differs from the 
Eckersley series in a number of ways. Assuming a fairly extensive 
vocabulary from the start, the conversations concern themselves not 
with further vocabulary-building, but with the discussion of 
characteristic features of English pronunciation, verb-usage, sentence- 
structure and word-meaning. The Hornby series is just now being 
broadcast with vernacular commentaries in the Arabic, Hindustani, 
Persian and Turkish services. 


Some of the courses in the B.B.C. foreign language services (the 
L’ Anglais par la Radio programme, for example) also include relatively 
advanced, non-progressive lessons devoted to the answering of listeners’ 
questions and the explanation of points of usage and translation 
especially troublesome to students of the nationality concerned. But 
for listeners in Europe there is a further source of help in the general 
English by Radio programme in English only, which is broadcast every 
day to various broad areas of the Continent inturn. This is in a sense 
the “parent” of all the other programmes since it began in July, 1943, 
at a time when war-time circumstances made the introduction of 
separate English courses in every one of the B.B.C. language services an 
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impossibility. Now those circumstances have changed it might be 
thought that there is no longer the same justification for a programme 
in English only, but the evidence is all to the contrary. For one thing, 
it is the only means of providing any help for listeners in those language 
communities for which the Corporation has at the moment no vernacular 
service. For another, the difficulty with most radio language courses, 
whether broadcast by the B.B.C. or by any other organisation, is that 
they usually have to be fitted into a tightly packed time-table in which 
many other items have priority. In a service addressed to the general 
public in a particular country, there can be no assumption that all 
listeners will be interested in learning Fnglish. Nor is it always easy to 
arrange for sufficiently frequent lessons, certainly not as frequently as 
every day. Yet it is a much-quoted principle of language teaching that 
short but frequent periods of instruction are more effective than longer 
ones at wider intervals. 


The time must come for every student when he begins to make the 
adventure of listening to English spoken by English people without the 
crutch of translations and explanations in his own language. If he has no 
opportunity of going to an English-speaking country or meeting 
English-speaking people, his only means of obtaining any extensive 
practice of this kind must be the radio (gramophone courses are 
excellent in their way, but too expensive for many people, and they can 
in any case contain only a very limited amount of material). For this 
purpose ordinary radio programmes such as are addressed to the home 
public in Great Britain are not really satisfactory. Being composed for 
an audience which knows no problem of understanding, they abound in 
difficult words and are spoken too fast for the average foreign learner. 
Certain fixed announcements of the type of “This is London calling. 
Here is the news” may easily be recognised, and the exceptional 
student, if he is persistent, may slowly progress from these to more 
difficult things. But a wealth of letters from all over the world has 
shown us that when the ordinary learner first tries to listen to one of the 
B.B.C. services for English-speaking people, he is very soon baffled and 
probably discouraged to an extent which will prevent him from listening 
again for a considerable time. Some stepping-stone to ordinary radio 
listening is required, and this the general English by Radio programme 
to Europe may be said to provide. 

The listener who comes to the general programme may speak any 
one of the languages of Europe, and may have learnt the English he 


knows already in any conceivable way, with or without a teacher, | 


thoroughly or not so thoroughly. It is impossible to assess his needs in 
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any precise fashion. He may come to the programme at any moment in 
the year, which means also that a strictly progressive type of course 
assuming a common starting-date would not be suitable. To make 
possible a constant and easy intake from this heterogeneous body of 
listeners the plan adopted has been to divide the seven programmes a 
week into relatively easy programmes at the beginning of the week (on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays) and more advanced programmes 
at the end (on Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays), with a programme of 
varied character addressed to the audience as a whole on Sundays. 
Each single broadcast is made as complete in itself as possible. The 
easier programmes (called “elementary” for the sake of convenience, 
though the term is clearly relative) are more slowly spoken and employ a 
limited vocabulary—roughly that of the well-known Interim Report on 
Vocabulary Selection. The more difficult programmes employ a wider 
vocabulary and gradually accustom the hearer to a higher, more normal 
rate of speech. Thus the student who makes a start on the easier 
programmes may pass in his own good time to listening on the more 
advanced level. The subject matter ranges from grammatical and 
pronunciation drills and the explanation of idioms to everyday con- 
versations, stories and literary readings, songs, answers to listeners’ 
questions, and talks by experts on various aspects of the English 
language. Each programme lasts fifteen minutes and is repeated 
frequently during the day on various combinations of wavelengths to 
serve different areas of Europe, and to provide opportunities for more 
than one hearing. At present there are fourteen transmissions of the 
programme daily, out of which the average listener may hope to receive 
three or four satisfactorily in his area, and some more favourably-placed 
people may be able to hear double that number. This high degree of 
repetition is probably unequalled in any other radio course, and its 
advantages for ear-training need hardly be emphasised. 


A number of the daily repetitions go out during what will be school 
hours in some countries and since the programmes are so clearly 
intended as a complement to more specific and systematic studies they 
may be found more suitable for classroom use than some of the series 
described earlier. We know in fact of a great many teachers who do 
make use of them as a test of their pupils’ powers of comprehension. 
The programmes on Tuesdays and Thursdays, which illustrate English 
family life and everyday conversation by means of short sketches in the 

( popular Ann and her Grandfather and Brown Family series, may be 
especially recommended for this purpose. And even the teacher himself 
may be interested in hearing such series as the talks on the difficulties of 
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English pronunciation broadcast for us earlier this year by Professor 
Daniel Jones, or the discussions on the differences between British and 
American English given by Dr. Leslie Casson and Mr. Willard Connely. 
Where actual classroom listening is impracticable, pupils can be 
encouraged to form a listening-group, meeting outside school hours. 
(The listening-group plan also has advantages for those without a 
teacher.) A synopsis of each week’s programmes, together with a 
selection of texts, is published in advance in the four editions of the 
B.B.C. European Programmes Bulletin. 


As a supplement to the English by Radio programme proper, the 
European listener may also hear a daily news-summary in English 
broadcast at dictation speed. This, too, is excellent for ear-training and 
makes a good preparation for listening to ordinary news bulletins in 
English. Or the advanced listener may turn his attention to the daily 
London Calling Europe programmes of the B.B.C., which in a range of 
clearly-presented talks and features will tell him of life and events in 
this country, and keep him abreast of current English opinion and 
thought. For the listener in the Far East there is a similar daily 
programme which also includes English lessons, drawn at present from 
the Hornby series. 


We are often asked by teachers whether it is possible to supply 
English by Radio recordings for reproduction on the gramophone in 
school. The answer is, unfortunately, no, since the Corporation has no 
brief to make recordings for other than broadcasting use. But it can, by 
means of its Transcription Service, offer certain recordings for re- 
broadcasting from stations abroad, and those whose responsibility it is 
to organise English courses from their local radio stations may find 
that we can help them with material. All the conversations in the 
Hornby series and many of the Brown Family sketches are now available 
in this form, together with notes to serve in the preparation of 
vernacular commentaries. 


Though the growth of all these activities has been encouraged by a 
steadily-increasing and enthusiastic audience, we assume no perfection 
in the formulas adopted and will welcome the comments of readers on 
the effectiveness of any of the series. It is hoped to publish a com- 
prehensive schedule of the times and wavelengths as a supplement to 
the next issue of English Language Teaching. 
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Pronunciation Difficulties : 


Corrective Treatment (VIII) (1) 
By E. L. Tibbitts 
Vowel number five, [a:] 

5. [a:] 'a:nts 'ka: 'pa:st 69 'fa:mka:ts. 

This is a “ back” vowel: that is to say, the highest point of the 
tongue in its formation is at the back of the mouth. It is long by nature, 
and although the length varies according to emphasis, stress, and the 
phonetic context (the nature or absence of following sounds), [a:] 
preserves its relative length when compared with a short vowel in a 
similar context. 

For tongue position and lip position it is useful to compare [a:] with 
vowels numbers six and seven, [o] and [o:]. 

The part of the tongue farthest back in the mouth is raised for [o] 
and [o:]. In the case of [o] the highest point of the back of the tongue is 
almost but not quite as far from the soft palate as possible. The lips 
are slightly rounded from the natural relaxed position consistent with 
the jaw opening. For [o:], the distance between the highest point of 
the back of the tongue and the soft palate is just over two-thirds of 
the maximum poss.ble opening. The lips are rounded, though not 
closely. 

For [a:], the highest point of the tongue is somewhat further forward 
than for [o], but the distance between this point and the soft palate is 
as wide as possible. The lips are either in the natural relaxed position 
consistent with the jaw opening, or slightly spread. 


Examples for practice (ordinary spelling) 
(1) The last car was parked under the arch. 
(2) Arthur hardly asked after his father. 
(3) Are they marching past Marble Arch ? 
(4) The artists laughed at the plaster casts. 
(5) Answer when you’re asked to dance. 


Examples for practice (phonetic transcription). 
(1) 6a "last 'Ka: woz 'pa:kt ando 6i 'a:tf. 
(2) 'a:09 "ha:dli 'a:skt a:ftor iz 'fa:69. 

(3) a: S21 'ma:tfin 'pa:st 'ma:zbl 'a:tf ? 
(4) 6i 'a:tists la:ft ot 59 'pla:sto 'ka:sts. 
(5) 'arnsd wen juar a:skt ta da:ns. 
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such words as: 


to 
69 


'tja:fé (chaff) 
'sta:f (staff) 
'kra:ft (craft) 
'dra:ft (draft) 
'gra:ft (graft) 
(shaft) 
'wa:ft (waft) 
'dra:ft (draught) 
(laugh) 
‘arnt (aunt) 
'a:fto (after) 
'ra:fto (rafter) 
bra:s (brass) 
'kla:s (class) 
gla:s (glass) 
'gra:s (grass) 
'pa:s (pass) 
a'ga:st (aghast) 
'bla:st (blast) 
'ka:st (cast) 
'kontra:st (contrast) 
fa:st (fast) 
‘la:st (last) 
'ma:sto (master) 
'na:sti (nasty) 
'pa:st (past) 
'pla:sta (plaster) 
va:st (vast) 
'ka:sl (castle) 
'a:sk (ask) 
‘flask (flask) 
'ma:sk (mask) 
'ta:sk (task) 
'kla:sp (clasp) 
'ga:sp (gasp) 
'ra:sp (rasp) 
'ra:zbori (raspberry) 
‘ha:t (heart) 
'ha:6 (hearth) 
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Many mistakes with this vowel result from the ordinary spelling of 


'ba:6 (bath) 

‘la:0 (Jath) 

'pa:6 (path) 
od'va:ns (advance) 
'tfa:ns (chance) 
'da:ns (dance) 

fra:ns (France) 
'gla:ns (glance) 
‘la:ns (lance) 

‘pra:ns (prance) 
'tra:ns (trance) 
od'va:ntid3 (advantage) 
'ka:nt (can’t) 

'tfa:nt (chant) 
'gra:nt (grant) 
‘pla:nt (plant) 

'fa:nt (shan’t) 

‘sla:nt (slant) 
'bla:nt{ (blanch) 
‘bra:ntf (branch) 
‘ig'za:mpl (example) 
ko'ma:nd (command) 
di'ma:nd (demand) 
'reprima:nd (reprimand) 
'fa:da (father) 

(Jather) 

(rather) 

'kla:k (clerk) 

'ba:kli (Berkeley) 
(Berkshire) 
'sa:dzont (sergeant) 
'‘memwa: (memoir) 
'pla:k (plaque) 
'bara:3 (barrage) 
'gara:3, (garage) 
mos'ta:{ (moustache) 
'dra:m2 (drama) 
to'ma:tou (tomato) 
'va:z (vase) 
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g of 2 'ba:m (balm) 2 ‘ha:f (half) 
on bi'ha:f ov (on behalf of) ta ‘ha:v (halve) 
2 'ka:f (calf) 2 'pa:m (palm) 
ka:m (calm) 2 'kwa:m (qualm) 


' Further mistakes occur with words which have an orthographic r 
which is not pronounced. Compare the following lists of words : 


2 'fa:da (father) 'fa:da (farther) 
2 'pa:0 (path) 2 'ha:6 (hearth) 
2 'ka:sl (castle) 2 'pa:sl (parcel) 


, The length of this vowel should be practised. Mistakes often arise 
| from the use of too short an [a:]-sound. It is useful to compare the long 
vowel [a:] with the short vowel [o] in the following groups of words : 


|fa:] (1) (car) (2) 2 'ka:d (card) 
(3) "ha:di (hardy), 'ha:ti (hearty) 
(4) 9 'ha:t (heart) (5) 2 'swi:tha:t (sweetheart) 


The longest [a:]-vowel is that in ['ka:] and the shortest in ['swi:tha:t]. 
The [a:] in each of these words is longer than the [o] in the similar 
category (the comparable phonetic context) in the next list : 


{o] (2) 2 "kod (cod) 
(3) 'fodi (shod.y), "hots (hotter) 
(4) 2 ‘pot (5) 'dzampot (jampot) 
| Further words for practice 
id) | (1) Final stressed 
2 'ba: (bar) to 'ma: (mar) 
| ta di'ba: (debar) 2 'ska: (scar) 
'tu: ‘fa: (too far) 2 'sta: (star) 
2 'dga: (jar) 62 ‘ta: (tar) 
(2) Before a final voiced consonant 
on (arm) to 'ka:m (calm) 
62 'ba:z (bars) 62 'la:d (lard) 
2 'ba:d3 (barge) ma:d (marred) 
2 'fa:m (farm) 2 ‘'mira:3 (mirage) 
2 'ga:d (guard) na:ld (gnarled) 
ha:d (hard) 2 'pa:m (palm) 
to ‘ha:m (harm) az ri'ga:dz (regards) 


to "ha:v (halve) 
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(3) Before an unstressed syllable 


‘a:gju: (argue) 'ga:bid3 (garbage) 
'ba:bo (barber) 'ga:lond (garland) 
‘ba:gin (bargain) 'ga:din (guarding) 
‘ba:dsman (bargeman) 'ma:bl (marble) 
'ba:li (barley) 'ma:d3in (margin) 
‘artist (artist 'fa:si arcica 
'a:skin (asking) 'ha:Orag (hearthrug) 
'ba:Oru:m (bathroom) 'ma:tfin (marching) 
'ka:pinto (carpenter) 'pa:staim (pastime) 
di'pa:tin (departing) ri'ma:kabl (remarkable) 
'da:tin (darting) 


(4) Before a final voiceless consonant 

6i 'a:tf (arch) 'ka:t (cart) 

an 'a:t (art) to 'ka:st (cast) 
tu 'a:sk (ask) to 'la:st (dast) 

ta 'ba:sk (bask) 2 'ma:k (mark) 
2 'ba:0 (bath) 2 'pa:0 (path) 
62 'da:k (dark) da 'sta:t{ (starch) 

fa:st (fast) 


N.B.—The strong and weak forms of the verb are should be prac- 
tised, e.g.: 

‘a: ju gouin to du: it, 0: 'not? (Are you going to do it, or not ?) 

wi: 'a:. (We are.) 

‘arr o:l ov ju Kamin? (Are all of you coming ?) 
(r pronounced before a vowel) 

wie 'weitin. (We're waiting.) 

wier 'o:l 'his. (We're all here.) 
(r pronounced before a vowel) 

dei wor 'ouldd d2n 'wi: a:. (They were older than we are.) 
(Unstressed, in a final position) 


(To be continued.) 
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